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of federation as itself an act of oppression. But the same is true of most federations, especially of the most famous of them, the U.S.A.1 The political conditions necessary for the entry of most of the members of the ILS.S.R. into the federation were also brought about with the support of the Russian Red Army. The political character of the Army's support has varied ; it helped in the defence or the re-establishment of Soviet regimes set up by the local population and endangered by foreign intervention, as in Byelorussia, Azerbaijan or Turkestan ; it participated in local civil wars decided by essentially local forces in favour of the Soviet, as in the Ukraine ; it tipped the balance between opposing local forces in favour of Communism, as in Georgia and Latvia ; it simply conquered such territories as the U.S.S.R. considered necessary for its security, as in the case of those ceded by Finland in 1940. But the membership of Texas or California in the U.S.A. is based upon very similar facts, and no one denies the federal character of that Union. Even in bringing the last two of the original States into the U.S.A., pressure exerted by the majority played an important part.2 The U.S.A., like Switzerland, exists as a federation to-day only because the majority of the States won a civil war against the almost solid resistance of other members. The purely voluntary character of most federations is a political myth, accepted by public opinion as true if the federation has proved a success for a long period. The student of the sociology of government will accept this myth as relevant only in so far as the official propaganda of a federal state demonstrates how its rulers desire its structure to be interpreted, i.e. in so far as the federation, however it originated, wishes to work in such a way that it can explain its acts as the result of the voluntary consent of its constituent parts. There is no stronger way of expressing such a desire than the right, theoretical as it may be, of the Union Republics to secede from the U.S.S.R. : for the very reason that no political reality backs up this right, its retention in the Constitution can be explained only by the desire to interpret the Union's working as that of a true federation.
But all this is only political ideology. We enter the realm of social realities* when we ask whether the powers granted to the constituent parts of the U.S.S.R. by its Constitution are sufficient
1 See, for example, C. and M. Beard, The Ri& of American Civilisation (London, 1942), Vol. I, Chapters VI and VII, and C. Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the Ctmstitofon of the UJSjl., New York, 1914.
a See op. cit, (1942), pp. 335 and 351.